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millstone of debt 'round their necks, but they had no
determination to raise their standard of living and therefore
no particular desire to get out of debt.1 There was certainly
no link of fellow-feeling powerful enough to make them
ready to sink all differences and work together, and there-
fore no driving force to enable them to make the sacrifices
and efforts necessary for those who travel the uphill road
of progress.

Co-operation was introduced into the Punjab from
without, not invented from within. As the provision of
rural credit, not the raising of the standard of living was the
principal object of the introducers, the Credit Society was
and still is the principal form of co-operative society
established. As the people, or most of them, were without
any social ambition or motive in joining the co-operative
society, too many of them used the new system not to
escape from debt but to obtain cheap credit. They
swallowed the lessons of thrift and co-operative effort with
a gulp, and rushed for the cheap money. No wonder,
therefore, when the depression came, co-operation went
through a bad time.

Looking back one is tempted to suggest that the Credit
Society was not the best form in which co-operation should
have been introduced to people who were reckless of debt
and without the discipline and the virtues of true
co-operators. It is easy to be wise now, of course, but for
the future the policy is to approach credit through the
training and self-denial of thrift and better living.

Those, however, who merely point to its failures and say
they have no use for co-operation, are speaking in ignorance
of its principles, of its history in other countries and of
what it has done and can do in the Punjab itself.

* See pp. 2, 7-8, 22-4.